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THE TRAGEDY RHESUS. 1 
By John C. Rolfe. 

ALTHOUGH the Rhesus has been handed down to us as one of 
the tragedies of Euripides, its genuineness was suspected even 
in antiquity, for in the first of the two arguments which we possess, 
after a brief outline of the plot, we read these words : tovto to Bpa/xa 
ivioi vo$ov vircvorjcrav, "EvpiiriBov Se p,rj elvai' tov yap ScxjbdxA.eioi' p,a\Xov 
VTTOtpaivuv f(a,pa.KTrjpa.. iv p.ivTOi reus SiSacrxaAtats cos yvtfcnov avayi- 
ypaTrrai, /cat fj Trtpl ra /j-erdpcna Be iv avru> Tro\vtrpayp.oo~vvq tov Evpi- 
ttiBijv 6/x.oXoyu. 

In modern times the discussion was first revived over two centuries 
ago by Joseph Scaliger, whose conclusion is : 2 ' auctor Rhesi vetustissi- 
mus, qui sine dubio non est Euripides.' 

Since his time the discussion has been vigorously carried on, and 
almost every one who has given his attention to the study of Euripides, 
or of the Greek drama in general, has had something to say on the 
question. In 1863 Frederic Hagenbach, who took the authorship of 
the Rhesus as the subject of his inaugural dissertation, 8 did a service 
to future investigators by giving 4 a full list of those who had discussed 
the question up to his time, together with a brief summary of their 
views. 

To this dissertation the reader may be referred for fuller partic- 
ulars. It is enough to say here that while the majority of critics are 
of the opinion that the play is not the work of Euripides, hardly any 
two agree as to the author or the time in which he lived. It has 



1 This paper, written in Latin, was accepted in 1885 by the classical faculty of 
the Cornell University as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
While the general plan of the dissertation remains unchanged, it has been wholly 
rewritten, and a number of additions and corrections have been made. 

2 Proleg. ad Manilium, pp. vi. fol. 

3 De Rheso Tragoedia, Basle, 1863. 

4 pp. 6, 7, and 51-62. 
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been ascribed to Sophocles, 1 to the younger Euripides, 2 to one of the 
Alexandrine Pleiad, 3 and to an obscure and tasteless imitator, 4 about 
whose period there is a wide divergence of opinion. One distin- 
guished critic 5 thought that the many absurdities which he saw in the 
Rhesus could best be accounted for by supposing that it was a com- 
bination of a tragedy and a comedy, intended for the fourth place in 
a tetralogy, in lieu of a satyric drama. This last view has found only 
a single supporter. 6 

The opposite view, that our Rhesus was written by Euripides, was 
ably sustained by Vater 7 and Hartung, 8 and is still held by some 
competent critics. 

Hagenbach's dissertation was reviewed favorably by Rauchenstein, 9 
and unfavorably by Schenkel. 10 The question has since been made 
the subject of special discussion by Menzer, 11 who supported Her- 
mann's view ; by Albert, 12 who thought the Rhesus a youthful work of 
Euripides ; by Noldecke, 18 who merely decides that the drama was 
not written by any one of the three great tragedians, nor in their 
time ; and by Eysert, 14 who does not attempt to determine the author 
and date of the play, but only to show that it is not abnormal in its 
language, and that it is not the work of an imitator. 

Views on the date and authorship of the Rhesus have also been 
pronounced incidentally in histories of Greek literature and works 
of various kinds dealing with the Greek drama. Such views are 
more likely to be unbiased, and the present state of the controversy 
may be shown, and incidentally that the question is still an open one, 
by quoting three opinions of this kind. 



1 Gruppe, Ariadne, pp. vii-x. 

2 M. Anton. Delrio, Proleg. in Senecae Tragoedias, p. xxi. 

3 Hermann, Opuscula, III. pp. 262-310. 

4 Hagenbach and others. 

6 Dindorf, Euripides, Ed. Oxon. pp. 560 fol. 

6 Spengler, De Rheso Tragoedia, Program d. gym. z. Duren, 1857. 

7 Vindiciae. 8 Euripides Restitutes. 
9 Jahn's Jahrb.f. Phil. 89, pp. 569-571. 

10 Philologus, XX. p. 484. 

11 De Rheso Tragoedia, Berlin, 1867. 

12 De Rheso Tragoedia, Halle, 1876. 

18 De Rhesi fabulae aetate et forma, Schwerin, 1877. 

14 Rhesus im Lichte des Eur. Sprachgebrauches, BShm. Leipa, 1 891. 
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Bergk in his Griechische Literaturgeschichte : discusses the matter 
at some length ; his view may be summarized as follows : — 

The Rhesus is the work of an imitator of Aeschylus, who lived 
after the close of the Peloponnesian war, but before the time of 
Alexander the Great. He has followed his model closely in the lan- 
guage and in the external details, but has missed the Aeschylean 
spirit. The play does not deserve the excessively severe criticism 
which has been passed on it. The choruses, especially the beautiful 
one beginning with v. 527, are deserving of the highest praise. 2 It 
must be admitted, however, that the author lacked dramatic power, 
and that he has not made the most of his subject, which is well 
adapted to a drama. 3 The play shows not the slightest sign of the 
style of Euripides* It cannot be Alexandrine. The author has 
been indirectly influenced by Euripides and his school. Bergk's 
view with regard to the alleged %o$6k\liov xo-pa-K-njpa of the Rhesus 
had best be quoted in full : ' Von dem Geiste des Sophokles ist hier 
nichts wahrzunehmen, und wenn uns auch keine von den friihesten 
Tragodien des Sophokles erhalten ist, so konnen wir doch zuver- 
sichtlich voraussetzen, dass sie des grossen Namens nicht unwiirdig 
waren. Indes enthalt jene Bemerkung, richtig verstanden, einen 
beachtenswerthen Fingerzeig. Sophokles hat in der ersten Periode 
seiner dicterischen Thatigkeit sich vorzugsweise an Aeschylus an- 
geschlossen und namentlich den Stil jene Meisters sich angeeignet, 
jedoch in der massvollen Weise, die jedes Werk des Sophokles kenn- 
zeichnet. An diese alteren Tragodien des Sophokles mochte der 
Rhesus hinsichtlich der Behandlung der Sprache erinnern ; denn nur 
diesen Punkt hatten jene Kritiker im Auge.' 

The other side of the question is supported by Christ in his Grie- 
chische Litter aturgeschichte? He says : ' Der Rhesus ist nichts anderes 
als ein Iliadis carmen diductum in actus. Die Echtheit der Tragodie 
ward nach den Didaskalien schon in dem Altertum angezweifelt, in- 



1 Vol. III. pp. 612-619. 

2 Bergk thinks that this chorus may be derived from an old ' Volkslied.' 

3 The opposite view is held by many critics. See especially Beck, Diatribes, 
p. 266. 

4 P. 615. 'Im Uebrigen hat der Rhesus nicht die entfernteste Aehnlichkeit 
mit der Weise des Euripides . . . wovon sich nicht die geringste Spur zeigt.' 

5 In Iwan Miillers Handbuch, Vol. VII. pp. 203, 204. 
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dem die alexandrinischen Kunstrichter in ihr mehr den sophoklei- 
schen Character finden wollten. Das kann sich nun kaum auf etwas 
anderes als den Mangel an euripideischem Pathos beziehen ; denn von 
der eigenllichen Kunst des Sophokles Idsst sich noch weniger etwas 
in der Tragodie finden. Aber dieselbe weicht so sehr von der Art der 
Medea, der Troades, und aller erhaltenen Tragodien des Euripides 
ab, dass sie entweder aus ein ganz anderen Kunstperiode unseres 
Dichters stammt oder iiberhaupt falschlich demselben zugeschrieben 
wurde. Fur die Unechtheit sprachen sich Valckenaer und Hermann ; 
aber dass Chorlieder 1 von so kunstvollem und reichem Versbau wie 
die des Rhesos sind, in der Zeit der alexandrinischen Pleias, an 
welchem Hermann dachte, noch gedichtet worden seien, hat durchaus 
keine Wahrscheinlichkeit. Glaubwiirdiger ist daher die Ansicht der 
alten Gramatiker Krates, Dionysodorus, und Parmeniskos, 2 denen sich 
in unserer Zeit Vater und Hartung angeschlossen haben, dass der 
Rhesus ein Jugendsttick des Euripides sei. In der That hatte Eurip- 
ides nach den Didaskalien, wie in der Hypothesis bezeugt ist, einen 
Rhesus geschrieben, und konnte demnach hochstens nur davon die 
Rede sein, dass der euripideische Rhesos durch das gleichnamige 
Stuck eines anderen Tragikers verdrangt worden sei. Auf die Jugend- 
zeit des Euripides ftirht aber auch der politische Hintergrund der 
erhaltenen Tragodie, der mit der Griindung von Amphipolis am 
Strymon (um 453) zusammenhangt. Der Rhesos ist also das alteste 
Stuck des Euripides, und aus dem Vergleich desselben mit der Medea 
kann man ermessen, welche ausserordentliche Fortschritte der 
Dichter in der Darstellungen der Leidenschaft und der Erregung 
tragischer Effeckte gemacht hat.' 

If beside these views we set those of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
we shall see how little the best scholars agree about the Rhesus. In 
his brilliant monograph entitled De Rhesi scholiis disputatiuncula he 
says : 3 ' Constat hanc tragoediam circa Demosthenis aetatem ex imi- 
tatione cum Sophoclis turn Euripidis ortam esse Athenis.' In his 
edition of the Herakles 4 of Euripides he adds : ' Die nachahmung 
des Sophokles • ist in den motiven und der stiliserung der personen 
nicht minder greifbar als in der diction und namentlich der metrik.' 

1 Cf. Bergk's opinion of the Choruses, p. 63 above. 

2 As v. Wilamowitz says (p. 71 below) it is not certain that Parmeniscus held 
this view. 3 p. 12. * p. 41. 
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Foreseeing that this view will be assailed, he says : * ' Quaesiverit quis- 
piam ex caecis praecipue quorum ferax haec aetas est Sophoclis 
admiratoribus , quomodo is qui tot et tam gravia vitia Rheso expro- 
baverit, de Sophoclea cogitare potuerit imitatione.' His answer is 
that the ' plumb eus imitator' 1 did not do justice to his model. He has 
but a slight opinion of the play, which he characterizes as ' mediocris 
ingenii fetus.' 

That two centuries of discussion have led to so little result, and 
that there is still an excuse for writing on the question, is due in a 
great measure to the methods of the disputants. Almost without 
exception they have begun with a preconceived theory of the author- 
ship of the play, and have supported their theory without regard to 
any other possibility. This is especially true of Valckenaer, Beck, 
Hermann, Gruppe, Vater, and Hartung. These earlier disputants, 
too, have argued largely on what are called aesthetic grounds ; that is 
to say, they have attempted to show that the Rhesus is or is not 
worthy of Euripides. How subjective and how thoroughly unsatis- 
factory this kind of criticism is, especially when used to support a 
preconceived view, may be judged from the results. Valckenaer, 
Hermann, and others of that faction saw absolutely no merit in the 
drama ; it seemed to them a pitiful piece of patchwork, made of bits 
taken from Homer and the three great tragedians, put together with- 
out taste or skill. To Vater and Hartung, on the contrary, it seemed 
a very meritorious piece of work, and Gruppe reached the climax by 
regarding the Rhesus as an early work of Sophocles, part of a trilogy 
with which he won his first dramatic victory ! In supporting these 
views their authors have heaped on the play the most extravagant 
praise and the most unreasonable condemnation, and have thus offered 
opportunities to their adversaries, without strengthening their own 
cause. 

The problem has also been attacked from the point of view of the 
language and style 2 and of the metre, 3 but no more satisfactory con- 
clusions have been reached, mainly because no one apparently has 
begun the investigation with an unbiased mind. 

In this paper the non-aesthetic arguments, from the didascaliae and 



1 De Rhesi Scholiis, p. 1 2. 2 Hermann, Hagenbach, Menzer, Albert. 

3 Spengler, Menzer, and others. 
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scholia, the language, the metre, and the syntax and style will be 
mainly relied on, but before taking them up, it will be well to give a 
brief outline of the play, especially as recent criticism has thrown 
some light on many of the disputed points. 

The action of the drama goes on at night in the plain of Troy 
before Hector's tent. The Chorus, composed of Trojan guards, comes 
to arouse Hector. They tell him that the watchfires of the Greeks 
are still burning, and that the generals are hastening to Agamemnon's 
tent to take council. As a fair specimen of a good deal of the crit- 
icism which is used to show that the Rhesus is unworthy of Euripides, 
it may be said that the poet is censured for representing the whole 
guard as going to the general's tent, instead of sending one of their 
number ! Another critic says : ' In Rheso Hectorem excitent vigiles 
nunciantes frequentissimam congressionem ducum ad tentorium 
Agamemnonis, quod inventum est ineptissime, nam si tanta sunt acie 
oculorum vel tam prope a Graecorum castris stationem habent, ut 
ista tam distincte cernant, vix opus est exploratorem mitti.' 

Surely this is to inquire too curiously and to hold the poet too 
closely to details. 

When the guards make their report, Hector at once concludes that 
the Greeks are intending flight, and proposes an immediate attack 
on them. The Chorus endeavors to dissuade him, as does Aeneas, 
who has been aroused by the confusion. Aeneas urges that it is 
better to allow the army needed rest and to defer the attack until 
dawn, but in the meantime to send a spy to learn the reason of the 
disturbance in the Grecian camp. Hector is finally persuaded and 
calls for a volunteer for this dangerous mission. Dolon offers himself, 
but demands a substantial reward. Hector offers him successively 
the privilege of becoming one of Priam's sons-in-law, a large amount 
of gold, and one of the famous Greek generals as his slave. Dolon 
refuses them all and demands as his reward the horses of Achilles, and 
these Hector finally promises him. 

Then Dolon explains his plan for disguising himself. He will 
cover his head and his whole body with a wolfs skin, and running 
on all fours will enter the Grecian camp without exciting suspicion. 
When secure from observation he will walk erect. This stratagem, 
which the Chorus highly commends, has been ridiculed by all who 
have denied that Euripides wrote our play, and even by most of the 
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opposite faction. And yet, as v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf points out, 1 
our author follows a tradition which, though different from the 
Homeric account, was current in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ. He says : ' Atqui Dolonem re vera indutum pelle 
lupina TtTpdirow fuixTijaao-Oai Aukov KiktvOov (uti similes insidiae 
passim de barbaris Americae incolis narrantur) vulgari per quintum 
quartumque saeculum ferebatur fabula, cuius in litteris quidem nulla 
praeter hanc tragoediam pervenit ad nos mentio, sed vascula Attica 
et antiquissima et recentia pictam luculentissime hanc scaenam 
exhibent.' Some illustrations which fully confirm this statement are 
given by Schreiber in the Annali dell' Institutiox 1875. 2 He men- 
tions thirteen vases which represent the Doloneia, although Vogel 8 
seems to know of but one, and that too one which follows the 
Homeric tradition. There can be no question, however, that in 
the scene depicted by Schreiber in Tav. R. 1, exactly the disguise 
described by our poet is represented. 

After the departure of Dolon a shepherd comes from Mt. Ida, 
to announce the arrival of Rhesus, the Thracian king. Hector at 
first refuses to listen to him, and insists on supposing that he has 
come at this inopportune time to bring news of his flock. When at 
last the shepherd is allowed to tell his story, he gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the mighty army and wonderful horses of Rhesus. This 
scene also has been severely criticised. Von Wilamowitz sees in it 
an indication that the Rhesus is an imitation of Sophocles's lost 
drama Pastores, the points of resemblance being that in the play Of 
Sophocles the scene is laid in the Trojan camp, there is a double 
plot in the deaths of Protesilaus and Cycnus, and finally ' chorum 
audimus de pecoribus suis multa narrantem.' 

After the shepherd has told his story, the Chorus in a beautiful pas- 
sage celebrates Rhesus, the son of the river Strymon and one of the 
Muses. Then Rhesus appears and is met by Hector with reproaches 
for his long delay. Rhesus urges as his excuse a protracted war 
against the Scythians, saying that as soon as he had finished it he 
had hastened to the relief of his allies. In a boastful speech he 
declares that on the morrow he will finish the war which has raged 



1 De Rhesi Scholiis, p. II. 2 See especially Tav. R. I. 

3 Scenen aus Euripides in Vasengemalden, p. 21. 
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for ten years with his own army alone. Then he will go with Hector 
to conquer Greece. Hector, before so boastful, becomes modest in 
comparison with this new miles gloriosus, as Valckenaer calls him, and 
informs Rhesus that to conquer Greece is not so easy a matter. 
Rhesus finally consents to let the Trojans take part in the coming 
battle, but insists that he be placed with his force opposite the bravest 
of the Greeks. 

While Hector accompanies the Thracian to the resting-place as- 
signed him for the night, the guards are relieved. The approach of 
dawn is described in a charming ode. Of this Patin 1 says : ' On 
y voit les astres qui s'effacent a l'horizon, les pleiades qui com- 
mencent a paraitre, la constellation de l'aigle planant au milieu du 
ciel, la lune illuminant tout de sa lumiere : on y entend les plaintes 
du rossignol aux bords du Simois, la flute des pasteurs qui deja me- 
nent leur troupeaux dans les paturages de lTda. Ces souvenirs de la 
nature et la vie champetre, ainsi jet6s, a la facon d'Homere, parmi 
les scenes de guerre, ont beaucoup de charme.' 2 As the Chorus 
departs it expresses anxiety about Dolon. 

Meanwhile Odysseus and Diomedes have made their way into the 
Trojan camp. When they appear on the scene, we learn from their 
conversation that they have killed Dolon and have learned from him 
the pass-word and the position of Hector's tent. They propose to 
slay Hector, but find him gone. As they are on the point of depart- 
ing without accomplishing anything more than Dolon's death, Athena 
appears, to tell them of the arrival of Rhesus, and how they may 
slay him and carry off his steeds. This they proceed to do, while 
Athena, in the guise of Aphrodite, reassures Paris, who is hastening 
to his brother's tent. Paris, Aeneas, and Athena are really not neces- 
sary to the action of the drama, and their introduction has been 
severely criticised. The multiplicity of characters, however, which 
Bergk 3 ascribes to the influence of Euripides and his school, give 
variety and liveliness to a drama somewhat lacking in action, while 
the intervention of Athena, as Patin 4 points out, lends a fatalistic turn 
to the events which follow. 



1 Tragiques Grecs, Vol. III. p. 160. 

2 Valckenaer, Hermann, and critics of their school saw no such beauties in this 
passage. It is fair to say, however, that it has been generally admired by all who 
have not had reasons for refusing to see any merit in the Rhesus. 

3 i. c . * l.c. p. 162. 
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Meanwhile the guards are aroused, and returning surround the two 
Grecian heroes, who escape by the coolness of Odysseus and his 
knowledge of the pass-word. Then the charioteer of Rhesus, severely 
wounded, enters and informs the guards in a simple and dramatic 
narrative that the Thracian king has been killed with many of his 
followers. When Hector appears, the charioteer accuses him of 
treachery and of the murder of Rhesus, saying that the Greeks could 
have had no idea of the arrival of the Thracians, and of their position, 
without supernatural intervention. 1 Hector listens with a patience 
which seems to most critics excessive, and orders that the charioteer 
be taken to his house and his wounds attended to. 

Then the Muse, the mother of Rhesus, appears with her son's 
body in her arms, 2 bewailing his death in a speech which many critics 
believe adds to the drama the pathos which it otherwise lacks, though 
others find it only laughable. 

After this Hector deplores the death of his ally in simple and noble 
language, the dawn appears, and an attack on the Greeks is ordered. 

One of the things which has been especially censured in the play 
is the boastfulness of Hector and Rhesus. Others have attempted 
to justify it, by saying that the author wished to represent the bar- 
barians as despisers of the gods, and as finally visited by their 
vengeance. This view is examined at length and disposed of by 
Noldecke. 3 Von Wilamowitz sees in this proof of imitation of Soph- 
ocles ; he says : 4 ' Nihil est quod in Rheso legendo plus taedii moveat 
quam tumidissima Hectoris et Rhesi gloriatio : at Sophocles consimili 
artificio barbaros mores pinxerat, nee dubitamus magno poetae bene 
cedere potuisse, quod in plumbeo imitatore bilem movet.' 

Before passing to the non-aesthetic arguments, it may be well to 
give one or two opinions to offset the flood of condemnation which 
has been poured on our unlucky author, opinions which are not given 
to support a theory. Patin 5 finds the Rhesus beautiful in details, 
carefully worked out, but lacking in dramatic power, especially in 



1 Patin considers this an ingenious justification of the appearance of Athena 
on the scene. 

2 Recalling Aurora and Memnon in the Psychostasia of Aeschylus. 

3 De Rhesi fabulae aetate et forma, pp. 5 fol. 

4 De Rhesi Scholiis, p. 1 2. 

5 I.e. Vol. III. pp. 178 fol. 
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pathos. 1 Mahaffy 2 compares it to Schiller's Wallenstein as a picture 
of camp life. Klein 3 considers that in many of its details it is not 
unworthy of Sophocles ; that the scene in which the guards gather 
round Hector's tent, to intercept the fleeing Odysseus, is sui generis, 
reminding one of a camp scene of Salvator Rosa. 

Passing now to more tangible evidence, let us first consider what 
light is thrown on the question by the arguments and the scholia. In 
the first argument we are informed that the didascaliae recorded a 
Rhesus of Euripides. The origin and trustworthiness of the didas- 
caliae are treated by Boeckh.' 1 Their testimony regarding the Rhesus 
has never been questioned, and it is generally admitted that Euripides 
wrote a Rhesus. If our play was not the work of Euripides, it was 
substituted for his Rhesus, and to that fact undoubtedly owes its 
preservation. That the substitution was accidental seems clear, for 
a play deliberately designed to be fraudulently assigned to Euripides 
would surely not show so many departures from his usual manner. 
The substitution would seem to have been made before the play 
came to Alexandria. Certainly the work of one of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad could not have deceived the grammarians of the time. 

The authorship of the first argument is disputed. Kirchoff 5 main- 
tains that it is all derived from a AiKaidpxov inroBeais, such as is 
prefixed to the Medea and the Akestis, but Hagenbach's 6 view seems 
more probable. He thinks that the fact that the writer of the argu- 
ments cites Dicaearchus especially as authority for the statement that 
there were two prologues is a proof that the other parts of the argu- 
ment were not drawn from him. He says : ' Nihil aliud sumere 
possumus nisi compilatorem appellasse auctores, ubi maximi ponderis 
erant, non nominasse ubi vel inferioris erant notae, vel omnino eorum 
nomina evanuerunt.' 

The view that the ol Iwoi of the argument were less known gram- 
marians, though of fine critical sense, is supported by v. Wilamowitz. 7 
From an examination of the scholia he reaches the following conclu- 
sion : ' Tenemus igitur extitisse editionem Rhesi Kc^tao-^eV^v, extitisse 
(Tvyypaixixa explicandis signis scriptum ad demonstrandum spuriam 

1 It may be compared in the latter regard with the Persians of Aeschylus. 

2 Hist. Greek Lit., Vol. I. p. 376. 5 Phihlogus, VII. p. 536. 

3 Geschichte d. Dramas, Vol. I. p. 302. ° De Rheso Tragoedia, p. 9. 

4 C. I. G. Vol. I. p. 350. T De Rhesi Scholiis, p. II. 
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eius originem. Nihil est cur huius editionis auctorem post Chr. nat. 
fuisse credamus, cum ex ipsius Aristarchi discipulis complures com- 
memoret, minorem natu neminem. Deinde alius extitit grammaticus 
qui in priore commentario novum extruxit refutatis quantum potuit 
dubitationibus, servato Euripidis nomine . . . talem editionem nul- 
lam fuisse contendimus nisi unius Rhesi ; scilicet neque est Euripidis 
haec tragoedia neque antiquitus eadem est credulitas.' 

He sees in the argument traces of these same critics, ' quorum 
alter dubitationem movet, a qua alieni fuerunt Aristophanes, Crates 
(de Parmenisco dubitari potest), alter satis earn credit refelli e studio 
astrorum, quod quantas turbas excitasset e scholiis noverat et ex 
didascaliarum testimonio.' The view of Hagenbach that these Znoi 
must have lived ' aliquot saecula post Alexandrinorum aevum ' seems 
to lack evidence. 

The question of the prologue is an important one, for all the play- 
of Euripides, except the doubtful Iphigenia at Aidis, have prologues. 
Unfortunately the evidence is conflicting. As it is expressly stated 
in the argument of Aristophanes that the guards speak the prologue, 
and as the Rhesus is the shortest of all Greek tragedies, it has been 
maintained that the play has come down to us in a fragmentary 
state, and that the prologue has been lost. This view has been 
examined by Menzer, 1 who shows very ingeniously that none of the 
characters of the Rhesus could have spoken such a prologue. His 
conclusion is : ' Nullo modo verisimile est intercidisse Rhesi prolo- 
gum, Euripidis more compositum.' Perhaps, as Hagenbach sug- 
gests, the line quoted from Dicaearchus may have been preserved 
from the lost play of Euripides. The origin of the second prologue 
seems to be correctly stated in the argument. If this view be 
accepted, the Rhesus began with an anapaestic system like the Per- 
sians and the Suppliants of Aeschylus. While this must be admitted 
to be doubtful, the deductions of v. Wilamowitz from the scholia are 
certainly deserving of consideration. In the light of his arguments 
the ire.pl to. ixerapcrui TroXvirpay/iocrvvr) would seem to be a desperate 
attempt to defend the view that our play is the Rhesus of Euri- 
pides, like that of Crates : 2 Kpar^s ayvoeiv <j>r](n rbv 'Evpuri&rjv rrjv 
irtpi to. p.£Tt<j>pa Otwptav, Sta to veov in eivai ore rbv 'Pr/ow eoY8ao"Ke. 



1 De R. T, pp. 45 fol. 2 Scholium on v. 528. 
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This passage is the only suggestion of 17 trcpl to. //.erapcna woXvwpay- 
fioavvr]. 

No light seems to be thrown on the authorship of the Rhesus by 
the fragments of the Nyctegersia of Accius, or by the mediaeval 
Christus Patiens, whose author takes fifty lines from the Rhesus. 

In taking the language of the Rhesus as the basis of argument, 
critics have made the same error as in the aesthetic criticism of the 
play. The indices of Hermann, Hagenbach, and Albert are evi- 
dently made to support a preconceived theory. Those which follow 
have been made on a different plan. An attempt has been made to 
classify the words and expressions used in the Rhesus without form- 
ing any previous opinion, and to get from the indices thus made 
whatever light is possible. No great reliance must be placed on 
this argument alone, for in the first place we do not possess all the 
works of the three great tragedians ; and secondly, the occurrence 
even of an unusual word only in the Rhesus and in Aeschylus, for 
instance, does not necessarily prove that the writer of the Rhesus 
borrowed that word from Aeschylus. The uncertainty of this kind 
of criticism is pointed out by Nauck : J ' Ware die Euripideische 
Electra uns nicht erhalten, so wfirde die Form BwOvricrKoiv als ein 
hochst gewichtiges Argument fur die Unechtheit des Rhesus geltend 
gemacht werden, und jeder Versuch dieselbe zu beseitigen als miss- 
lich erscheinen.' 

It may be said by way of preface that Hagenbach's indices are not 
wholly correct ; for in the list of words which seem to him to show 
imitation of Sophocles, we find not a few which are found also in 
Aeschylus, and the same is true of his Euripidean list. Moreover, he 
gives altogether too much weight to this kind of testimony. His 
indices are criticised by Albert 2 and Eysert, 3 and I have examined 
some of them below. 4 

The lists 5 of a-rmi; ilprjixeva and of obra^ TpayoiSovfueva, as Hermann 
calls those words which are not found in the extant works or frag- 
ments of the three great tragedians, are mainly from Hermann and 
Hagenbach. Just as Hagenbach added to Hermann's list, and Men- 
zer to Hagenbach's, I have found it necessary to add several aira£ 



1 Eur. Studien, p. 179. 2 De R. T. pp. 39, 40. 

3 Der Rhesus im Lichte des Eur. Sprachgebrauches. 
pp. 83, 84, 89. 6 I, II. 
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tlpyiAcva 1 and a number of awa£ TpaywSovixeva. A separate list of char- 
acteristic expressions 2 has been made. The other indices are new. 3 

I. a-Tra!; elprjpeva. 

1. aTjo-ts- 417. 4 Albert compares aij/ia, Aesch. Eum. 906; Soph. A j. 674. 

2. a/x/3A(oi/». 737. Cf. d/n/8A.<inros, Aesch. Eum. 956. 

3. a.v6ptoTrotaLfiwv. 971. In this sense. 

4. St/8a/xos. 215. 

5. t^auy^s. 304. Albert compares xpwavyqs, Soph. Oed. Col. 685. 

6. Oowarrjpioif. 515. Cf. Oowarrjp, Aesch. Ag. 1503. 

7. Ka/coyap./3pos. 260. 

8. KaXXiy«£upos. 349. Albert compares KaAAi'-nyxopos, Aesch. Ag. 245. 

9. Kapavior^s. 817. Cf. KapavuTTrjp, Aesch. Eum. 186. 

10. KapTTorroios. 964. 

11. K«pd8cTos. 33. Albert compares xP v,J °$ €TO s, Soph. El. 837, and 

XaAxoSeTos, Aesch. Sept. 146. 

12. /xijvas. 534- 

13. WKTifipO/JLOi. 552. 

14. oivoirXavjjros. 363. 

15. d<£eiXms. 965. Cf. o^aXerrjs, Soph. Aj. 590. 

16. 5ravap.epev<o. 361. 

17. TnwXiraWjs- 7 1 6. 

18. TrpOTroTrji. 361. 

19. 7rpo<rai;X«os. 273. 

20. irpoTcuvi. 5 2 3- 

21. TrpoufepewjjT^s. 296. Cf. Trpov£epewau>, Eur. Phoe. 92. 

22. paKoSuTos. 712. paKoSvTijs occurs in Chrysostom. 

23. Ta^DjSaTas. 134. A. compares djipofi6.Trj<s, Aesch. Pers. 1073. 

24. TtTpdpjoipOi- 4. 

25. Ttvxo<j>6poi. 3. 

26. <£wXXooTpcoTos. 8. Cf. <£vXXo(7Tpft)s, [Theocr.] Epigr. III. 

27. xputrd/3coXos. 921. A. compares KaXXij3<oAos, Eur. Or. 1382. 

28. xpvcrorevx'i'i- 34°- A. compares xpva-txpeyyrjs, Aesch. Ag. 300. 

29. t(io.<l>o.p6)(poos. 716. 

1 Eysert adds eight e£ira£ uprfixiva to Hagenbach's list. It is fair to say that all 
these appeared in my original list of 1885. I am somewhat indebted to Eysert's 
valuable monograph in the revision of lists I. and II., but as I was unable to 
consult it until my paper was in type, I have been unable to give it the con- 
sideration it deserves. It is a very important contribution to the subject. 

2 III. 3 IV.-VIII. 

4 The following editions have been used: Wecklein's Aeschylus, Berlin, 1885; 
Campbell's Sophocles, Oxford, 1871 ; Nauck's Euripides, ed. 3, Leipzig, 1870. 
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II. a7ra% TpaycoSovfieva. 1 

i . dj8ovAa>s. 761. The adj. occurs frequently in Sophocles and Euripides. 

2. dijSovts. 550. 

3. aWoi. 990. 

4. dicivSwtos. 588. The adj. occurs Eur. Med. 248. 

5. 5lk(wX<ov. Used of a person. 795. dic/xd£a> occurs in Aesch. Sept. 95, 

and Choe. 722. 

6. dvcnrapo). 514. 

7. S.TrXrjKTO';. 814. 

8. o.iroivu>/jLai. 177, 466. 

9. apicrroToKos . 909. 

10. doTraords. 348. 

1 1 . aVToppi&s. 288. 

12. a4>VTTVt£a). 25. 

13. ya7rovco). 75. ya/Kovo^, Eur. Supp. 420. 

14. yepovcria. 401, 936. 

15. ytu>pyiu>. 1 76. 

16. 8ex&u. 525. 

17. 6Y/J0X0S. 374- 

18. SioVras. 234. In this sense. 

19. Sofa. 780. With the meaning 'vision.' 

20. Sdpjj (= SdpaTa) 274. 

21. 8t?o/xou. 529. 

22. iyepri. 524. Occurs with a different meaning Soph. Antig. 413. 

23. eSpaios. 783. In the sense of 'furnishing a seat.' 

24. tlcrSpoixrf. 604. 

25. cK/ceavTts. 97- Kcafrcs, Aesch. Ag. 840. 

26. CKTV7TCO). 308. 

27. iKxpcmrj. 881. In this sense. 

28. ikevOepUK. 358. 

29. evrdorcro). 492. 2 

30. i£airo>6i<0- 811. 

31. If coords. 322. 

32. OTlSt'flOS- 364. 

33. klTlOpUXTKIO. IOO. 



1 ^YpuTTj/os, which Eysert gives as fin-oj rpaytpSoi/ievov, is found in Aesch. Pro. 
374. Eysert rejects &poi\m because Euripides uses the adjective, but retains 
&Kiv5ii>as where the conditions are the same. He also diminishes the list by 
rejecting all 'Horn. Reminiscenzen,' such as p.4pp*pos, 5i%9at, etc. 

2 So the MSS. and Liddell and Scott. Nauck adopts Musgrave's conjecture, 
dvrapcu. 
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34. lmp.op.cpos. 327. Occurs in Aesch. Choe. 817, and elsewhere in a 

different sense. 

35. imxpao/juu. 942. 

36. cvSoft'co. 496. 

37. cvcrirXayxvia. 192. A. compares Opaovcnrkaxyox;, Aesch. Pro. 756. 

38. tvcrradito. 317. 

39. Ka.paTofi.cx;. 606. 1 

40. KaraKOva). 553- 

41. Karavrr;s. 3 1 8. 

42. Keifii.y\iov. 654. Used of a person. 2 

43. /cXomKos. 205, 512. 

44. Kpvo-TaWoinjKTos. 441. Kpvo-TaX\oiri]$, Aesch. Pers. 504. 

45. Kv/3evu>. 446. 

46. Aeoxpopos- 881. 

47. /xtXcwotos. 550. 

48. /xtXcoSta. 923. 

49. jii£/i/3Aa)Kws. 629. 

50. f/Ap/j.epo's . 509. 

5 1 . /u/xos. 256. Used by Aesch. in a different sense. 

52. p.v)(6icrp.6s. 789. 

53. vavKArJpiov. 233. 

54. vavcrraOfiov. 136, 244, 448, 582, 591, 602, 673. 

55. wKTTjyopia. 3 19. Cf. vvKTrjyopeiv, Rh. 89, and WKTijyopucr&cu, Aesch. 

Sept. 29. 

56. TrapaKaipos- 830. 
5 7 . TreAraan/s. 3 1 1 . 

58. irpoKciOrjpai. 6. 

59. 7rAaonyf. 303. In the sense of 'yoke.' Used in a different sense 

by Aesch. Choe. 289. 

60. TroXtap^os. 382. 

61. Trprjirijs. 797. 

62. irpocrScTOs. 307. 

63. irpoo-Oios. 2IO. 

64. 7rra>xiKos. 503. 

65. -rrvpo-d (heterogeneous plu.). 97. 

66. pvpvq. 64. 



1 See Eysert, I.e. p. 18. 

2 So Liddell and Scott {Greek-English Lexicon s.v.) and others. This inter- 
pretation does not seem certain. 

8 Schirlitz (De Euripide novi sermonis conditore, Halts, Sax. 1864) considers 
this fin-a! eipiffitvov in this sense. 
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67. oTJim. 688. In the sense of 'watchword.' 

68. (rijixcpov. 683. 

69. criravta. 245. 1 

70. cnropds. 701. 

71. <TVva6pot£<a. 613. 

72. (TVVtp.TTLp.TTprjp.1. 489. 

73. roAtra-eiitt). 744. Cf. eKToAwrewd, Aesch. Ag. 1017. 

74. Tpopepos. 36. In this sense. 

75. iSpoei&Js. 353. 

76. v</>['£<d. 730. 

77. <f>avouos. 355. 

78. <£tAoVroAis. 158. <£iAoVoAis, Aesch. Sept. 160. 

79. XttHTTOs. 414. Cf. 7roAi)Xa>crTOs, Aesch. Choe. 350. 

While some of the words in these two lists, especially in the latter, 
ought not to be considered of great weight as evidence, the number 
of rare words which occur in the Rhesus has always been deemed 
significant, and a weighty argument against the view that the play 
was written by Euripides. Those who support that view have at- 
tempted to diminish the number or to show strong resemblances in 
form and composition to words which are found in the other tragic 
writers. Albert 2 showed that very similar words occur in Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, but without greatly strengthening his case. 
Vater made 3 an examination of the Bacchae of Euripides, with the 
view of showing that it did not differ from the Rhesus in that regard, 
but could find in a play of 1370 lines (as against 996 in the Rhesus) 
only eight forai; tlpy]p.iva, some of which were at least doubtful. The 
first really scientific examination of the question has been made 
recently 4 by Eysert, whose results are most interesting, and in view 
of the weight which has always been laid on the number of rare words 
in the Rhesus, almost startling. As the result of an extensive lexico- 
graphical examination of all the tragedies of Euripides, he finds that 
while the Rhesus, according to his table, has 28 5 airai elprj/iiva, it 
contains only one-eighteenth of the 482 aira^ dptjpeva to be found in 
all the plays of Euripides. The Rhesus he finds to be exceeded in 



1 On this word see Schirlitz, I.e. p. 28. 2 De R. T., pp. 33-39. 

3 Vindiciae. 4 1891, I.e. 

s It will be noted that my list contains 29, and differs in some other particulars 
from his. 
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that respect by the Phoenissae (40), the Ion (36), the Ipk. Tan. (35), 
the Iph. Aul. (32), and the Bacchae (31). 1 In the percentage of 
a-n-ai uprj/xiva to the number of verses in the plays the Rhesus stands 
higher, though it is surpassed by the Cyclops and approached by some 
of the tragedies. His table is as follows : Cyclops, 3.10 % ; Rhesus, 
2.81 ; Iph. T., 2.34; Phoen., 2.27; Bacch., 2.23; Ion, 2.22; Here. 
F., 1.97 ; Iph. A., 1.96 ; Hiket., 1.86 ; Elect., 1.84 ; Hel., 1.59 ■; Troad., 
1.35 ; Hipp., 1.29 ; Orest, 1.28 ; Hec, 1.23 ; Andr., 0.79 ; Heraclid., 
0.76 ; Med., 0.63 ; Ale, 0.60. 

In view of these results the argument from the number of rare 
words in the Rhesus is certainly deprived of much of its weight. On 
the other hand an examination of the above table of percentages 
makes it difficult to suppose that the Rhesus was the earliest work of 
Euripides, and most of the upholders of the Euripidean authorship of 
the play have admitted their position to be untenable without that 
hypothesis. Eysert does not take sides on the question of the author- 
ship of the play, although he seems to lean toward the view that it 
was written by Euripides. His aim is to show that in the number of 
its rare words the Rhesus does not differ greatly from the other plays, 
and in this he has certainly succeeded. Even the number of Jm^ 
rpaytuSovfieva in the Rhesus cannot be said to be very significant 
against the 103 in the Bacchae. 

Eysert's list of ' Voces Euripideae kox i(oxrjv ' is also interesting, and 
justifies his claim that the author of the Rhesus was no servile imita- 
tor. Whether the presence of eight such words in the Rhesus, out of 
a list of seventy-four, indicates, as he believes, the Euripidean char- 
acter of the play may well be doubted. It would seem to indicate 
that the author of the Rhesus was familiar with the writings of Eurip- 
ides, but it is not of sufficient weight to offset the arguments against 
the Euripidean authorship of the play. 2 

The next list contains some expressions which seem to Hagenbach 
and Menzer to be peculiar to the Rhesus. Those in division a, it 
seems to me, can be paralleled in the other tragic writers, and I have 
subjoined some expressions which appear similar. Those in division 



1 It will be remembered that Vater found only 8 &t. eip. in the Bacchae; Eysert 
finds 31, and 103 fin-af TpayifiBoifKva ! 

2 See especially Wecklein's review of Eysert's monograph quoted below, p. 82. 
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b I have been unable to parallel. To the latter list I have added a 
few cases. Some of the expressions given by Hagenbach have been 
transferred to other lists. 

III. Expressions said to be peculiar to the Rhesus. 1 

a. 

54. alpeadai (pvyr/v. Cf. tupovrat, cpvyrjv, Aesch. Pers. 484. 
173. <TTpaTr]Xa.Trji vto>v. Cf. <TTpa.Trjka.Tris veiov, Aesch. Eum. 640. 
318. tpira KaTavTr/s £vp.<popa 7rpos Taya&a. Cf. irpos tov e\ov6' 6 <p&6vos 

Ipirti. Soph. Aj. 157. 
388. #eos Karairvti ere. Cf. QeoQev (carcra-vet'ei waOm px>Xva.v, Aesch. Ag. 107. 
512. i£av KX.tamKa.'s eopas. Cf. rtvas woff eSpas rdcrSe pjot 0oafere; Soph. 

O. T. 2. 
566. i/>ocbos ord£ei 01 taTiav. 2 Cf. arafei S' tv ff virvw rrpb xapStas irovos, 

Aesch. Ag. 189. 
875. cis ere retverat. Cf. ds Tr)vhe reivei <povov, Eur. Hec 263. 

b. 

30. <T<payioiv (tpopoi. 

3 1 . yvp.vrJTwv p.ovap\oi . 
III. vuktos (V KaTaerrdcrei. 

184. ipSivTi y dvrepas iinrtov i/juii. 

194. apurrevoi with the genitive. 

210. fiamv Xtpvl TrpotrOiav Ka6app.6<ras- 

217. 'Epp.rjs <t>r)\r)TU>v amf. 

254. TreSocm/iM/s <j<payev<s. 

395. cWAovs di^p. 

487. ireXr-qv epetcrai. 

538. t« iKrjpvx^V with the accusative. 

560. clcnraioi Xo^ov. 

568. «Ac££et (nSrjpov. 

612. 7rot5ev TtTaKTat. fiapfiapov crrparev/iaros: 

787. a/iiVoiv Orjpai i£eyeipo/juu irtaXounv. 

929. jr^yeuai KOpai. 

932. dAxat (piXdppaToi. 

While some of the expressions in 3 must not be pressed, it seems 
fair to conclude from the lists already presented that the author of 



1 By ' peculiar to the Rhesus ' is meant an expression which is a fin-af TpayifSoi- 
fitvov (see p. 72). 

2 Hagenbach's comment on this expression is ' inaudite dictum.' 
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the Rhesus aimed at originality in his diction, and that he was not a 
servile imitator of the three great tragedians, or of any one of them. 
So far as he was influenced by others, his model appears to have been 
Aeschylus. 





IV. Words found 


ONLY 


in the Rhesus and in Aeschylus. 1 


I. 


dyos. 29. 








ent sense and in the fern, in 


2. 

3- 


aypvwvos. 3, 825. 
dSeijuavros- 697. 






i3- 


Soph. Aj. 17. 
jxa.pa.yva. 817. 


4- 

5- 

6. 


avTepdo). 184. 
oWaAios. 247. 
oWoifa). 724, 805. 






14. 

IS- 

16. 


p-ovapxps. 31. 

WKTijyopto). 89. 

opyavov, of a musical instrument. 


7- 
8. 

9- 


Iteios. 435- 
|a- 553- 
urcnjXaT?;?. 1 17. 






17- 
18. 


922. 
tto\ioxos. 821. 

irporovTCOS. 202. 


10. 
1 1. 

12. 


Kaipuos. 339. 
kotos. 828. 
Kili&itiv. 308. Used 


in a 


differ- 


19. 

20. 
21. 


wpowivo*. 405. 
pryxo). 2 785. 
crvpSr/v. 58. 



V. Words found only in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and the Rhesus. 3 

1. cu6W. 122. As adj. 8. irpoo-qpxu. 390. 

2. apaxos. 456. 9. ^vvatvco). 172. 

3. avAaiv. 112. 10. (pr/K^Trji. 217. 

4. ivd-qpoi. 289. II. <ppvKT<apia. 55, 128. 

5. c(j>opoi. 30. 12. ^>UTa\jLU0S. 920. 

6. Opdcrcru). 863. 13. x<*/«wi7- 8, 852. 

7. iravoY/cws. 720. 14. xvoij. 118. 

VI. Words found only in Aeschylus, Euripides, and the Rhesus. 3 

1. aVyicaAjj. 948. 7. dvao-o-o). 792. 

2. dSijv. 480. 8. anuipu). 143. 

3. ap.vr}p.ov£<0. 647. 9. diroiHTta. 467. 

4. dvaipaKTos. 222. 10. a.pti<paros. 124. 

5. drairioj. 828. 11. dpKOWTcos. 499. 

6. avaKTiap. 516. 12. ai^evTT/s. 873. 

1 It has been thought best to make lists IV. -VIII. complete, rather than to 
select those words which seem especially significant. The meaning of course is 
that the words are found in no tragedy except the Rhesus, and the works and 
fragments of Aeschylus. 

2 Menzer says (p. 33) that jitynoi used of animals is a &ir. rp. 

3 See note to list IV. 
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13. avravei/»ios. 944- 4°' 

14. di>Y«o. 668. 41. 

15. avyiia. 452, 42. 

16. /?dfco. 719- 43- 

17. /Jtai'ws. 901. 44. 

18. /3dXos. 730. 45- 

19. yopyonrds.' 7. yopyuijris, Soph. 46. 

Aj. 4SO- 47- 

20. StVij. 928. 48. 

21. SYoiros. 741. 49- 

22. SoXJLUOS. 372. 50. 

23. SWeuperos. 212. 51. 

24. Sucrrvx^s- 961. 52. 

25. eKiripdo). 472. S3- 

26. iirfyOovo*;. 334. 54. 

27. iprjfiooi. 278. 55- 

28. eukXcGs. 758. 56. 

29. evif/vx<ys- 510. 57- 

30. £vyr)<popo';. 303. 58. 

31. 0eiVa>. 676,687,784. 59. 

32. 6tjkt6s. 669. 60. 

33. 6olvr). 57- 6l - 

34. Oovpos. 492. 62. 

35. flvpiXjj. 235. 63. 

36. laXejuos- 895. 64. 

37. KaOevSu). 643. 65. 

38. /cara/CTas. 605. 66. 

39. KaTaurao. 388. 67. 



KaTOTmjs. 134,150,155,558,632. 
KeXaSs'w. 385. 
KVKVOS- 618. 

AaKTt'f a). 41 1 . 
A«ras. 287, 921. 
Xwrpos, 759, 803. 
/teXdyx'P-os- 962. 
p.owm/xei>os. 871. 
ftvptas- 913- 
•jraiSoXeTcop. 549- 
mxyoirXos. 22. 
iracrcraXevo). 1 80. 
ireSoo-ri/3i?S. 254, 763. 
ire\a,6a>. 557- 1 
Tre'Xavos. 43° • 
Truiyalos- 929- 
irXiKay. 834. 
trptvjxevri^. 646. 
7rpo(reiKa.£<a. 696. 
irvpydo). 122. 
(TTpaTrjXaTem. 276. 
crwaipopxtt . 495 . 
awairrco. 428. 
Topws. 656. 
TpavSs. 40. 
Tpavpa. 751. 
tpdXiov. 27. 
i/rtxX/xds. 363. 



VII. Words found only in Sophocles and in the Rhesus. 2 

1. ayvprrji. 503, 715. 

2. dyx'Tcp/xw. 426. 

3. oWd£co. 9 2 5> 95 1 - 



10. KaTapK£«). 447. 

11. KaTauXt'feo-^at. 518. 

12. KaTcwafco. 61 1, 6 1 4. In Eur. 
in a different sense. 

13. KpoTiypa. 499. 

14. Ka>oWd*poTos. 384. 

15. oXo^vpopai. 896. 



4. 8i<f>pt]Xa.Tt<i>. 781. 8i<£pj;XoT)js, 

Aesch. Eum. 156. 

5. eioTrat'o). 560. 

6. iiratriw. 715. , . 

7. ev/?ovXos. 105. e«/8ot)X(i)s, 16. TreSuxs. 283. 

Aesch. Choe. 692. 17- pwo's. 784- 

8. ew&vds. 771. 18. VTotTiriBtos. 740- 

9. KaKavSpia. 814. 



1 So the MSS.; Nauck reads irXdflw. 



2 See note to list IV. 
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VIII. Words found only in Euripides and the Rhesus. 1 

1. ayapju. 244. 32. Xd^vpxu. 877. 

2. aiwyp.ds. 754. cuny/ua in Aesch. 33. p.eAa>8ds. 351, 393. 

and Soph. 34. vavowdpos. 48. 

3. dxAews. 752, 761. 35. vvxtvta. 520. 

4. ajuvoris. 419, 438. 36. £i<prjpr]s. 713. 

5. av#iyey^s- 895. avToyevr/s, 37. dpyas. 282. 

Aesch. Supp. 8. 38. opurpa. 437. 

6. /SaAios. 356. 39. iratoWoids- 980. 

7. fiorfipopiiti. 333, 412. 40. irapmav. 855. 

8. yvp^s- 313- 41. 7reSaipa>. 372. 

9. yvi/'. 515. ywtas, Aesch. Supp. 42. TreXrr] ( = ireXrao-Tai.) . 410. 

804. 43. irA^p/itArfc. 858. 

10. 8cju<i). 232. 44. iro\v4>ovos. 62, 465. Cf. tto\v- 

11. 8ian-p£7rr;s. 617. <j>0opoi, Aesch. Pro. 660. 

12. SuVet^s- 43. 45. iroAu'xopSos. 548. 

13. Si<ppev(i>. 356. 46. iropwapa. 442. 

14. Svo-0y?7crKa>. 791. 47. irpecr/Jevpux. 936. 

15. i£idopM. 872. 48. paivio. 73. 

16. on£ap«o. 441. 49. cradpos (Adyos). 639. 

17. iwiKOvpew. 937, 956. 50. o-KoAcwres. 1 16. 

18. eirrairopos. 529. Compounds of 51. o-Kv'Atv/ua. 593. 

this kind are common in Aesch. 52. o-riA/3a>. 618. 

£.£■. 6irTa7ruAos, Sept. 150. 53. o-vpTrvpota. 960. 

19. evcreA/ios. 97. 54. (ruyKarao-Ka7TTa>. 391. 

20. tv8o$ia. 760. Cf. euSof os, 55. o-vvOrjpa. 572, 684. 

Aesch. Choe. 302. 56. Ttrpairous. 255. Cf. Terpao-Kc- 

21. einjSpos. 927. A17S, Aesch. Pro. 411. 

22. £axpuo-os. 370,439. Such com- 57. rofijp^s. 226. 

pounds are common in Aesch. 58. rpifiwv. 675. 

£.,§•. £cra-vpos, Pro. 1 1 18. 59. wrapyvpos- 970. 

23. Ka6app.6£o>. 767. 60. viraoTrionjs. Cf. xmurmtm/jp, 

24. KaOapZs. 35. Aesch. Supp. 188. 

25. KapaSoKta). 144. 61. <jWai. 943. 

26. Kapa.Top.su>. 586. 62. (papirpa. 979. 

27. Karao-KOTros. 125, 505, 592. 63. cjipoupds. 506. 

28. k\u>{J/. 777. 64. <f>vo-qpM.. 440. 

29. Kotixoyia. 904. Kowwds, Aesch. 65. x<Wux (^pds), 209. 

Ag. 1021, and elsewhere. 66. \6pT<K. 771. 

30. KopvWu). 933. 67. xptxroKoAA^Tos. 3°5- Cf. xpvo~6- 

31. KvvrjytTiy;. 325. koAAos, Soph. Fr. 68. 

1 See note to list IV. 
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It may not be amiss to collect the above results in tabular form. 





I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Total. 


Words found in no tragedy except 


29 


79 




















21 


14 


67 






102 












14 




18 




32 














67 




67 


134 


Words not found in Aeschylus. . . 


29 


79 










18 


67 


193 


Words not found in Sophocles . . . 


29 


79 




21 




67 




67 


263 


Words not found in Euripides 


29 


79 




21 


14 




18 




161 


Words found only in Aeschylus. . 








21 










21 


Words found only in Sophocles . . 














18 




18 


Words found only in Euripides. . 
















67 


67 



In considering this table it should be borne in mind that we 
possess more plays of Euripides than of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
together. Remembering this, we are justified in saying that the lan- 
guage of the Rhesus is Aeschylean rather than Euripidean, while the 
resemblance to the language of Sophocles is slight. There is certainly 
no servile imitation of any one of the three. 

But as Wecklein says, 1 ' Hier muss weniger gezahlt als gewogen 
werden.' The following words, forms, and expressions seem to him 
to be strong evidence that our Rhesus is not the work of Eurip- 
ides : — 

av0p<j)7roSaifj.<j)v. 97 1 - 
rtivecrOai as Tt. 875. 
Trporaivt- 523. 
Soprj. 274. 

Six^ aL - 5 2 S- 
IA€p.f3\o>Ka. 629. 

vaCs «r' 'Apyuwv poXdv. 150, 155, 221, 589. 
ijcra) vaCs or 'Apytiiav 7ro8a. 203. 

<rreix«i/. 86, 138, 201, 291, 296, 299, 582, 594, 628, 992, 993. 
iroXKol pkv hnrqi, 7roXXa ireAraaTW reXij, mWol 8' arpaKTiav TofoVai, 
iroXvs 8" oxXos yvp.vt)S- 311 fol. 



^Berl. Phil. Woch., 19 Dec. 1891, in a review of Eysert's monograph. 
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Of these the use of the word irtXraarai is, perhaps, the most sig- 
nificant, carrying us down as it apparently does to the reorganization 
of the Athenian army by Iphicrates in 391 B.C. The word, which first 
occurs in Thucydides II. 29, does not seem to have been formed 
before the time of the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians had 
Thracian allies. Its use in the Rhesus seems to show that the play 
was not written before the time of the Peloponnesian war, but not 
necessarily, as Menzer claims, 1 ' multo post.' Hence it would seem 
that the Rhesus was not written by Euripides in his youth, and there- 
fore, that it was not written by Euripides at all. 

Before leaving the consideration of the language of the Rhesus 
it will be well to scrutinize carefully the lists of expressions which 
seemed to Hagenbach to show imitation of Sophocles and of Eurip- 
ides, and to see whether they will bear investigation. Finally, as 
the result of the examination so far seems to suggest imitation of 
Aeschylus, a list of expressions which seem to have been derived 
from Aeschylus will be given. 

IX. Expressions which seem to Hagenbach to suggest Imitation 

of Sophocles. 2 
55. craiW p. ?vnjj(0! <f>pvKT<apCa. Cf. 7raiSds p.e craira <j>06yyo<s, Soph. Ant. 

1214, but also craLvopux 8' vir iXmSos, Aesch. Choe. 193. Note 

the third example in list X. 
82. hi rpoirrj Sopds. Cf. ev TpoTrrj Sopds, Soph. Aj. 1275, but also iv 

paxr/s rpo-rry, Aesch. Ag. 1236. 
145. Trpoa-p.i$ai. with the dative. Same construction Soph. Ph. 106, but 

also Eur. Fr. 903. 
158. lirdvvpos 3 p-iv Kapra. Cf. dp&Ss 8' 'OSixro'Evs et/ii iTru>wp.os Kaxois, 

Soph. Fr. 877, but also Kapra 8' w «r<oi>v/*os, Aesch. Eum. 90, and 

iiro)vvp.<ti 8e Kapra UoXwciku \ty<a, Sept. 645. 
183. ^vxrjv irpo/JaAXovT iv Kvjiouri Saipovos. Cf. d«i yap tv Trurrrovcnv 01 

Atos Kvfioi, Soph. Fr. 809, but also cpyov ev Kv/iois "Ap^s Kpim, 

Aesch. Sept. 401, 4 and Rh. 446, pnrras Kv/JeiW rbv rrpbs 'Apyuows 

Apyjv. 



1 De R. T., p. 53. 

2 In all cases the parallel first given is Hagenbach's, though in some cases I have 
quoted more at length than he. Those which follow are my own, though it is more 
than likely that some, if not all, of the cases have been noticed by others. When 
no parallel but Hagenbach's is given, I have been unable to find a similar expression. 

3 Hagenbach considers {7rtivviM>t a Sophoclean word ! 

4 This may well have been a proverbial expression. 
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329. apKOv/xev ol o-dJ^ovTes IXtov iraAcu. Cf. apxecra) OvrjaKOva iyw, Soph. 

Ant. 547, but also apKovptv rjpeis ol Trpodvqo-Kovrts, Eur. Ale. 383. 1 
389. iraXaia 7jp.ipa. Cf. iraXata dptpa, Soph. Aj. 624. 2 
476. rj Kapra. Cf. rj Kapra, Soph. El. 312. A frequent expression in 

Aeschylus. See Ag. 597, 1251 ; Choe. 928 ; and elsewhere. 
690. flor/v lytpTtov. Cf. Oprjvov iyuptrc, Soph. O. C. 1778. For a meta- 
phorical use of iydpb), cf. rjycipev aWr/v iK&oxrjV to/wtoi) irvpos, 

Aesch. Ag. 311. 
732. <rvp.<f)opa /3aptta. Cf. ftaptiav £vp.<popdv, Soph. Tr. 746, but also 

fiapud y a8e o-vpupopd, Aesch. Pers. 1045. 
819. top "E/CTOpa to pvqSkv clvai yo/xi£ere. Cf. iy*as to fjirjSiv ovras, Soph. 

Aj. 1275. 
883. Tpoiav dvdya 7raXiv cts TrivBos ha.lp.wv. Cf. cos Tjjxipa kXivu te Kavdyu 

irdXiv airavTa ravOpwraa, Soph . Aj . 131. 
892. 7ratSa tovo^ opcucr olKTpSy; 6avov$' vw i)(6pu>v. Cf. Soph. El. 102, <rov, 

irdrtp, outus aixfis oiktoGs re Oavovros. 
965-6. 6<pti.\€Ti<; Si p.01 tovs 'Op<t>€<a$ Tipuxra (paivecrOai. <f>i\ov<;. Cf. ov 

Ka/roicrff iyi> Otois cos ovBiv apKtlv dp. o^ciActtjs 2ti ; Soph. Aj. 589. 

In those cases in which an expression is paralleled in both Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles, there is certainly no reason for considering that it 
shows imitation of Sophocles. It is certainly fairer either to give the 
earlier poet the credit, or to consider the expression a literary com- 
monplace, which any writer might use without making himself liable 
to the charge of imitation. The remaining cases, even if we accept 
such far-fetched comparisons as the one on v. 883, are surely not 
sufficient to show systematic imitation of Sophocles, much less to 
justify Hagenbach's charge ' nostrum pariter ex omnibus fabulis hau- 
sisse quae opusculo suo intexeret.' The conclusion may fairly be 
drawn from this list and from the word lists, that the Rhesus shows 
little resemblance in language and style to the extant works of Soph- 
ocles. 



1 This expression from the Akestis, with Rh. 329 as parallel, is quoted by Hagen- 
bach among the expressions which seem to him to show imitation of Euripides. 

2 In this case the parallel is only apparent, for though the words are identical, 
they are used in very different senses. 
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X. List of expressions which seem to Hagenbach to suggest 
imitation of Euripides. 1 

6. opOov KtcpaXrjv. Cf. opduxxov Kapa, Eur. Herac. 635, opdovrz Kapa, 

Eur. Hipp. 198, opOov Trpoauyirov, Eur. Ale. 388. 
7- Xvcrov f3Xe<j>apu>v yopyumbv eSpav. Cf. (TTvyvrjv dfppvv Xvcracra, Eur. 

Hipp. 290. 
55- araiva p. evwxos <ppvKTU)pia. 2 Cf. ov yap fit oWra decT<paTa, Eur. 

Ion, 685. 
59. tpaevvol yXiov Aa/wrT^pes. Cf. (paewals -tjXiov Trepiirru^ats, Eur. 

Ion. 1517. 
80. irdvT av (pof3r)6us IcrOi, Seipxu'viov toSc. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 5 19, wavr av 

<pofir]d(x(T ladi • Sa/xaivw 8c ti; s but also irdvra hupaivuv <piXtl, 

Aesch. Pers. 603. 

84. awXovs or i\0poi'; p.v0o% bwXi.t,uv X € /° a- Cf. awXovs b pvvOos ri/s 

aXrjOiias lc/>v, Eur. Phoe. 469, but also owrAovs 6 p.v0os • TrjvSt piv 
oruyziv lo-w, Aesch. Choe. 552. 

85. pdXa cnrovSi) 170805. Cf. /cat prjv 'OSucrcretis €p\€Tat airovSrj ttoSos. 

Eur. Hec. 216. 

90. 7rvKa.£ov revxecTiv Sip.a'; aeOcv. Cf. Kocrpw irvKa£ov TaiSe, Eur. Herac. 

725, and TOo^e /cpar' ipov vt-Krypopov, Eur. Tro. 353. 

91. tl 8' lo-n ; (Uoiv tis woXepluiv ayyiXXtrai Ad\os ; Cf. Tt 8' lori tov 

irapovTOs iKTrXrjoaov Xoyov ; Eur. I. T. 240, and tl 8' tariv, 'l<jx.y£- 

veia, Kaivbv iv 80/xots, Eur. I. T. 1 160. 
105. £10 7}<t0' dvrjp eu/SovAos, <os Spaout x £ f>'' Cf. eW ^crfla Swards Spav 

oaov Trp66vp.os €t, Eur. Herac. 731. 
122. imrvpywrai Opdaei. Cf. ds Treirvpywcmi Opdau, Eur. Orest. 1568, but 

also x>; pkv Ty8' i-rrvpyovro <TToXy, Aesch. Pers. 195. 
144. crdXiriyyos avSyv. Cf. o-aATnyyos r/xW' Eur. Tro. 1267, but also fioijv 

o-aATrtyyos, Aesch. Sept. 381. 
154- ""po yata; toVSe kiVSwov pii/fas. Cf. (aVSwov cf dp.Tq\dvu>v pMrrovres, 

Eur. Herac. 148, and kiVSwov piyav pnrrojres, Eur. Fr. 406. The 

metaphor is the same as in Ipyov iv kv/3ois "Apys Kpivei, Aesch. 

Sept. 401. See note to this expression in list IX. 
168. yap.uv «k. 4 Same expression in Eur. Andr. 1279. But cf. the third 

example in list XI. 



1 See note to list IX. 

2 Note that Hagenbach gives this expression with a Sophoclean parallel in list 
IX. It cannot be evidence of imitation of both Sophocles and Euripides. 

3 Lachmann suggests that this is a proverbial expression; it seems highly 
probable. 

4 There is no significance in such a parallel as this. 
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178. can xpvcros hi Bopois. 1 Cf. tlrj 8' tpoiye p.rjTe xpvo~os iv Sdjuois, Eur. 

Med. 542. 
186. Oovpiov yovov. Cf. Oovpios "Apijs, Eur. Phoe. 240, but also OovpLos 

Espfqs, Aesch. Pers. 720 and 756. 

201. eX0u>v 8' es 86/j.ovs i<f>ccrTios. Cf. 8££ai Si X*"P? Ka ' Sdp.ois icpicmov, 

Eur. Med. 713, but also 86pmv etpecmos ep-uiv, Aesch. Eura. 580. 

202. (TKevrj irptirovTiy; crwp. i/xbv KaOdtj/opju. Cf. ev T<j> KaOd.il/acr d/U.<£i 

iratSl crujuaTos ; Eur. Ion. 1006. 
204. £ur ei tiv aXXr/v avri TqcrS efeis (TToXrjv. Cf. oroA^v 8t TtVa <pj/s 
d;u.<pi XP"* T ' */ x ° 1 ' PaXetv; Eur. Bacch. 830. oroA.?; in the same 
sense in Aesch. Pers. 195 quoted above on 122. 

208. Xvkuov ap.<f>l vwtov axpopai 8opdv k.t.X. Cf. otoAt/v re O-qphs a.p.<p£- 

/JaAAe <t<5 Kap-i Ae'ovros, yirtp avTos tfunrAi^eTO, Eur. H. F. 465. 

209. x"- <T f La @VP°s- Cf- 8av<5 x° xr l mn 6yp°s> Eur. H. F. 363. 

211. TtTpdirovv pxp.ricrop.ax Xvkov KeXtvOov- Cf. TerpdVoSos fidcnv Or/pbs 

Ti0€p.tvos, Eur. Hec. 1058. 
216. dAA' ev cr' 6 Maias irous eKticrt Kal 7raA.1v iripxpaiv 'Epprjs. Cf. aXXd cr 

6 Matas iropuKoios ava£ mXdcrut 8dp.ois, Eur. Med. 759, but also 

$vXXd/3oi 8' tvSiKcos irats 6 Maias iTrKpopdnaTcn, Aesch. Choe. 808, 

and 'Ep/x^s 8' eiAdycos crvvrjyaytv, Aesch. Sept. 495. 
274. pdxai irpb \tipS>v Kal 86pr) f3ao-Ta£op£v- Cf. SeA-rov te ypdcpas tj/cS 

17V irpb \€pS>v en /3aord£as, Eur. I. A. 35. 
278. 7rotas 7raTpaias yiys lpr)p.u>cras wL8ov\ Cf. K£i p-q t68' IkXittovct iptj- 

puxreis ireSov, Eur. Andr. 314, but also tovS' iprjp.<!>cracr oxov, Aesch. 

Ag. 1054. 

281. Adyov 8t Sis toctov pi CKOvcpicras. Cf. Adyov 8c <rt paKpov airoTravcrw, 

Eur. Hik. 638. 

282. ^pos'lSr?! dpydSas- Cf. 7rpds dpydSas, Eur. Bacch. 445. 

287. 'iSaTov A«ras. Cf. 'iSatov AeVas, Eur. Andr. 295 and Fr. 415, but also 

irpds Ki&upiovos Ae7ras, Aesch. Ag. 310. 
287. cpofiov irapecrxE- Cf. cpofiov Trapicrxt, Eur. Hec. 11 13, but also irovov 

irapacrxdiv, Aesch. Pers. 330, and irivOoi Trapaux^v, Pers. 325. 
296. OT£ix<DV 8' avaKTOS Trpovitpevvrrras bSov. Cf. ok av Trpov(epevvr]cro> 

orifiov? Eur. Phoe. 92. 
323. p.iya% TTviwv. This reading of Nauck's spoils H.'s parallel with Andr. 

189, and Bacch. 640, which he cites. 
329. apKOvp,ev ol cra>£oi>Tes. Cf. apKovp.ev ijp.eis ol TrpoOvrjcrKOVTt'; creOev, 

Eur. Ale. 383, but Hagenbach himself in his Sophoclean list 

compares apKtcrw OvqcrKOvcr eyco, Soph. Ant. 547. 

1 There is no significance in such a parallel as this. 

2 There is no significance in this parallel except in the use of Tpov^epevrrrrhs 
and wpov^epevirfiiTw, which has already been noted in list I. 
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331. cre'Aas Oeov. Cf. $eov o-«Aas, Eur. Hik. 469, but also Aios o-<?Aas, Soph. 

Oed. Col. 95, and (fxaSpbv dXiov o-cAas, Aesch. Eum. 927. 

332. irdAA dvacrTpe<f>ei Otos. Cf. 6 yap Oebi ttolvt dvao-Tpe<pei 7raA.1v, Eur. 

Hik. 331. 
357. a> TraTph <3 Qpvyux. Cf. u> koAAiotov <o KvkAcottiov, Eur. Cycl. 266, 1 

but also (3 71-oA.is <5 irarpvx, Soph. Phil. 1213. 
370. £dxpvcrov TriXrav. Cf. £axpvcrov ttIXttjs dva£, Eur. Ale. 498. 
397. tovttl ere. The same expression in Eur. I. A. 1557, but not appar- 
ently in the same sense. 
399. ov yap tl Atfeis uSs oikAtitos <i>v <piXoLS. Cf. ov prjv eptis ye p <u; dripd- 

£cov, Eur. Ale. 658. 
403. iroiuiv 8e 8tl>pu>v Kocrpov ovk eTrepxf/apev ; Cf. woiov 8k yatas Iokos ovk 

a<t>typeOa; Eur. Herac. 441. 
409. Kara crropa. Same expression occurs Eur. Herac. 801, but also 

Aesch. Choe. 571, and Fr. 434. 
415. irtVris ow crpiKpa. iroXei. Cf. dp/covs, tticttiv ov crpiKpdv, Eur. Hipp. 

1037. According to Stobaeus we should read maris in this sense 

in Aesch. Sept. 54, instead of Worts- 
419. apvcmv 8e£tovpevoi. Cf. apvcrriv tA/oxras, Eur. Cycl. 417. 
421. Aeya> ko.t oppux crov. Cf. ko.t opp eA6W pdXy> Eur. Andr. 1064, and 

X& pJev KO.T oppa oras irpocrevxeTai Oe<S, 2 Eur. Andr. 1 1 17. 
423. evOeuxv X6yu>v repvtav KeXevOov. Cf. ovpavov ripvusv oSdv, Eur. Phoe. 

I, and also riv dp<j> avras en iropov Tipvia ydpov Xvrrjpa; 

Aesch. Supp. 814. 
427. vcxttov tov Trpos "IAiov. Cf. 7rp6s "IAiov vdaros, Eur. I. A. 966, and 

vdo-ros 'IAiov Trvpyovs em, Eur. I. A. 1261. According to the 

scholiast vdaros is used in the same sense in em 4>opftr)s voutov, 

Soph. Ph. 43. 
430. alpxiTrjpo'; TriXavos. Cf. alpxnrjpbv iriXavov, Eur. Ale. 851. Cf. 

seventh example in list XI. 
438. o5s <rv KOjti7r£?s. Same expression Eur. Orest. 57 s . Cf. also Too-6v8e 

tKopTru pvOov, Soph. Aj. 770. 
446. pra-ras Kvfteviav rbv 7rpds Apyeiovs "Aprjv. Cf. It avrov dXXa fBXrjpxxT 

ev kv/3ois /SaAeiv izi-noiff, Eur. Hik. 330. See on 1 54 above. 
453. tows pey ai^owTas- Cf. ei crv pey avxeis, Eur. Herac. 353. 8 
467. paKpas dn-ovcriai. Cf. 81a puxxpas a7rovcrias, Eur. I. A. 1172. 3 
498. eo~Ti 8' olpvXwTaTov Kporrjp' 'Oovaaevs. Cf. ov rap '08vo"0"£vs toriv 

alpvXos povos, Eur. Fr. 7°9- 



1 H. might have found a closer parallel in Med. 643, (!) Tarph, w Sd/xara. 

2 The parallel is not exact in either case. 

3 There is no significance in such parallels as these. 
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530. tTrraVopoi IlXeidSes aWepuu. Cf. cyyvs tjJs kirTamopov IIAeiaSos, 

Eur. I. A. 7, and i« o" i<j> iirra. IlXaaScov tx* 01 ' &p°p-ov, Eur. Fr. 

779. In the same way Aesch. (Fr. 304) uses eTrrapoos of the Nile. 
580. ti Srjra optop.ey. The same expression Eur. I. T. 1188. tl Si/Ta is 

frequent in Aesch. 
596. KapoYav SeS^yp-eVoi. Cf. ko.1 Sptov ye \vrrri /capouxv b\jxd^jo-opMi, Eur. Ale. 

1 100. A common metaphor. Cf. <j~vp.<j>opa Sdwa, Aesch. Pers. 848. 
608. SiaTroiv 'AOdva, </>#ey/*aTos yap rjo~66p.i]v tov crow o~wy]6r] yrjpvv. Cf. 

kAveis yap avSrjv KaiVtp ov 7rapw 0eas, Eur. I. T. 1447, and k\v<ov 

piv aiSir/v, oppa S ov\ optnv to crov, Eur. Hipp. 86, but also kox 

TaXha. iroW eVeiKctcrai St'/auov rjv, ei prj irapovn <p6oyyos r/v o 

o-r/pavaiv, Aesch. Supp. 250. 
618. (oare Trora.ft.iov kvkvov irrtpcV. Cf. 81' aiOcpos \iov6f(pu><: kvkvov Trrtpw, 

Eur. Hel. 216. 
625. Tpifimv ko.1 o-ocpos. Cf. croepds ko.1 Tpijiuiv, Eur. Med. 686. 
639. cra^pois Adyoicriv dp*fyopai. Cf. tous Adyous tlvai craOpovs, Eur. Hec. 

1 190. A common metaphor. Cf. Pindar N. 8, 59, crat?po5 kOSos. 
647. 0J0" ap.vrjp.ovS> Tip.r/s. Cf. ko,ku>v yap Ttuv tot ouk dpvrjpovS), Eur. 

I. T. 361. 
693 . tis dvBpu>v 6 /?as ; Cf. use of 6 in "Epws 6 ko.t oppdriov lels ttoOov, 

Eur. Hipp. 525. 
701. vrio-KtiTTfis OTropaoa KeKTrjTaj. fSCov; This reading of Nauck's spoils H.'s 

parallel with Eur. Herac. 84. 
721. Itt\ ydv &pvyu>v iroSos ix^os fBoXiiv. Cf. Kar Apyos iX 1 "^ &«?'' toSos, 

Eur. I. T. 752. 1 
730. i'crcos yap eis /SdAov tis epxeTai. Cf. av^p eis fioXov Kaft'crraTat, Eur. 

Bacch. 84s. 2 
732. avp<popd /Japcux. Cf. j3a.pf.ia. crvpipopa TrnrXrjyp.ivo'i, Eur. Ale. 856. 

See note on this expression in list IX. 
751. 7r<us av okotprtv ; Same expression in Eur. Ale. 864, and Med. 97. 3 
756. /ca/ctos Trorpa/cTai. Cf. same expression in Eur. Med. 364, but also 

KaKtos Se 7rpafas, Aesch. Pers. 216, and e? TrorpaKTai, Aesch. Ag. 

S56- 4 
772. d<f>06vw \tpi- Cf. same expression Eur. Med. 612. 4 



1 These expressions are not parallel. Here, as elsewhere, the author of the 
Rhesus shows his originality in coining new phrases. 

2 This seems likely to have been a proverbial expression. If not, the parallel 
is striking, especially as Schwartz (De metaphoris e mart et re navali petitis quaes- 
tiones Euripideae, Keil, 1878, p. 20) says that this metaphor is not found in 
Aesch. or Soph. 

3 There is no significance in this. 

4 There can be no significance in such a parallel, unless one believes that our 
author literally made his play a piece of patchwork. 
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796. flaOeiav aAo/ca Tpa.vpxj.ros. Cf. Sopos ra^ciav aAo/ca, Eur. H. F. 164, 

but also ovvxps ol\oki vtordp-o), Aesch. Choe. 25. fiaOeiav aAo/ca is 

used metaphorically in Aesch. Sept. 580. 
796. <j>ao-ydvov irAirytJs. Cf. <f>a<jya.vu>v trXrjyds, Eur. Andr. 1074, but also 

TfXrjyrj Sopds, Aesch. Pers. 307. 
803. ei/cdcrai wdparn. Cf. same expression, Eur. Hel. 421, 1 but also ovk 

Ixot/a'av ei/caWi, Aesch. Choe. 516. 
834. ttA.€K(uv Aoyovs. Cf. 7roias p.rjX"-va'i ir\(.KOv<nv ; Eur. Andr. 66, but 

also SdAov 7tAck£is, Aesch. Choe. 219. 
855. to Trdyurav. Cf. same expression, Eur. Fr. 196. 
870. aAis t5v TcOvrfKormv. Cf. same expression, Eur. Hec. 278, but also 

aAis AcA^y/xcVw, Aesch. Eum. 678, and TrrjfwvTJs 8' dAis, Aesch. 

Ag. 1656. 
877. Ad£ucr# • ayovTts «s Sofiovs i/nov*; . . . Tropcrvverc. Cf. \a£v<f$e. 

Tr/vSe Ktis Sdpxws Ko/j.{£eTe, Eur. Phoe. 1660. 1 
879. t>p.as 8 toVras toutiv iv tu\u xpemv Tlpid/juo re /cat yepovm o-qprjvai 

vtKpbv<s &6.-KTUV Kikivav. Cf. crYifiaivw ov ravpov dAAa rrapOivov 

cr4>d£cu, Eur. Herac. 489, but also ' Ayap.ep.j'ovos yvvaud o~r)pmvu> 

ropols, tw^s eVavTei'Aacrav . . . iiropOid^eiv, Aesch. Ag. 26. 
904. ycvovs Koivwviav. Cf. TraiSmv Koivuiviav, Eur. Phoe. 16. 2 
949. (TocjiUTTrjv 8' aAAoy oi/c eVd£op.ai. Cf. pxxvriv ovx irepov a£o/uai, Eur. 

H. F. 912.3 
974. Trei^os otcra. Cf. oicru) 8c TrivOos, Eur. Ale. 336, but also m/fun/as 

<j>ipav, Aesch. Pers. 296. 
974. paov oicroj. Cf. paov crams, Eur. Hipp. 205, 3 but also tfriptiv <us 

paara, Aesch. Pro. 104. 
980. (1) 7rat8o7roioi (rvp.<f>opai, ttovol fipormv, k.t.X. Cf. f^Aco 8' dyap.ous 

aTe'/cvotis te fipoTwv, Eur. Ale. 882, Setvov to tiktciv /cat <f>cpci 

(pikrpov p.£ya, Eur. I. A. 917, Seivbv ywai^tv ai St' coStVa/v yovai, 

Eur. Phoe. 355- 3 

In general the same criticism of Hagenbach's method may be 
made as in the case of the expressions in list IX. There remain, 
however, in this list of Euripidean expressions more cases in which 
no other parallel than his can be given. Is this evidence of deliberate 
imitation of Euripides ? To my mind it is not. In the first .place 
many of the parallels are of no significance, as has already been 



1 There can be nothing significant in such a parallel as this. 

2 See note *, p. 88. 

8 It seems to me that these expressions are not parallel. The idea in the 
passage from the Rhesus is quite a different one. 
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pointed out, others are far-fetched, and the number of those which 
show such imitation or adaptation as is shown in the sixth example 
in list XI. are very few. Even were they more numerous, they would 
not prove our author to be a servile imitator of Euripides. Euripides 
himself is justly charged by Aristophanes x with diligently reading 
and imitating Aeschylus and other poets, and Schirlitz 2 gives a list of 
writers who ' partim consulto partim fortuito ' have drawn on Euripides 
for words and expressions, without laying themselves open to the 
charge of being servile imitators. The judgment of Schirlitz on the 
Rhesus is interesting : 3 ' Praeterea examinavi Rhesi fabulam : quam 
qui composuit, turn 4 Aeschylea nonnulla, Sophoclea, Euripidea recepit 
nusquam praeterea obvia, turn ipse nove dictorum partimque audacter 
fuit artifex.' 

This judgment is supported by our word lists. It seems fair to 
conclude that there is no evidence in the language and style of the 
Rhesus strong enough to prove that Euripides wrote the play, or that 
its author was a servile imitator. On the other hand, this last list, 
added to the other evidence, makes it probable that the author of 
the Rhesus was familiar with all the works of Euripides, and hence 
lived after his time. 

In considering the following list of Aeschylean expressions, the 
reader should remember that many expressions which seem to have 
been derived from Aeschylus have already been cited. 

XI. List of expressions which suggest imitation of Aeschylus. 

22. Koirrjv iravoirXovs KaTi\ovra<s. Cf. KaT(\ovTa Xa.p.vwr)v, Aesch. Ag. 

1541- 
163. xepSos 7rpos £py<p Trfi> X"-P lv Tiicrei SmtAjJv. Cf. Kal rmSe K€pBa ice'pSos 

aXXo tiktctgu, 5 Aesch. Sept. 424. 
168. oiiK i£ ifjavTOv /x£i£bV<ov yapjuv 6e\o>. Cf. to Krfievcrai ko.0' lavrbv 

apurTvia /AaKpai, 5 Aesch. Pro. 916. 
179. Kal p,r)v \a<pvptov y avTos alptfcrti. wapwv. $iolo~w aira. Trao~o~a\evt irpos 

Sdyitovs. Cf. Otois \d<pvpa. ravra rots naff 'EAAaSa oo/xots «ra(ro , a- 

Xevo-av, Aesch. Ag. 583. 
288. icrriav x^ovos- Same expression in Aesch. Supp. 377. 



1 Frogs, 943, 1049. 8 I.e. p. 9. 

2 De Euripide novi sermonis conditore, p. 7. 4 sic ; probably for cum. 

5 Perhaps a proverbial expression. 
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308. jtoXXoio-i <rvv kwBomtiv Iktvku c^o/Sop. Cf. xaXxT/Xarot xXa^ovcri 

ku)S(i)vcs <f>6/3ov, Aesch. Sept. 373. 
430. ai/xaT7jpos ireXavos. Cf. ireXavos ai|«aTocr<^)ay^s, Aesch. Pers. 8 1 8. 
514. a/xirtipas paxw. Cf. wo paX" 7 wayorts, Aesch. Eum. 1 90. 
934. Sjttv KcXcrai. Cf. KeXcrat yaW, Aesch. Supp. 15. 

Most of these expressions are not of great weight. They certainly 
do not indicate servile imitation of Aeschylus. The parallel in 308, 
as has been said, is striking, and all the evidence thus far supports 
the view that if our author took any one of the tragedians as his 
model, that one was Aeschylus. 

The metrical structure of the Rhesus has been so thoroughly 
worked over that nothing more can be done than to give a summary 
of the conclusions which have been reached. It is generally agreed 
the metre is such, with regard to the resolution of long syllables, as 
was usual before the 89th Olympiad. Although agreeing on this 
point, Vater and Hermann draw different conclusions from it. Vater 
contends that the Rhesus was therefore written before that date, a 
view which Spengler 1 supports. Hermann however says : 2 ' Quoniam 
numeri sunt quales ante Olympiadem LXXXIX, cetera autem qualia 
nee ante illam Olympiadem nee proximis post earn temporibus scripta 
"esse credibile videtur, multo recentiorem esse fabulam contendo numeris 
ad optima exernpla conformatis.' Lachmann 3 sees no signs of imita- 
tion of Sophocles or Euripides, but of Aeschylus. The metre, how- 
ever, he thinks corresponds to that of Sophocles and Euripides at 
their best. 

The case is well summed up by v. Wilamowitz : * ' In anapaestis 
rbv 2o<£okX«ov iiro<l>a.[vei xapa/crijpa scriptor Rhesi, in senariis vero ne 
antilabas quidem admittit (quas in trochaicis tetrametris habet 686 
sqq.) nedum laxiori indulgeat disciplinae. Docemur igitur hac 
quoque in re superstitibus etiamtum Sophocle Euripideque sensim 
relaxatum esse veteris tragoediae severitatem, duce ac principe in 
numeris Sophocle, in rerum tractatione Euripide, a duum virorum 
magnorum exemplo cum aequales pependisse turn eos qui proxime 
sequerentur (Agathonem, Critiam, Chaeremonem, Carcinum dico ; de 
ceteris parum constat) at fuisse tempus quo Athenienses diffluentis 



1 De Rheso Tragoedia, p. 12. 3 De Choricis systematis trag. graec, p. 1 16. 

2 I.e. p. 280. 4 Analecta Euripidea, p. 198. 
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levitatis taederet ; rediisse igitur quantum possent ad antiquiora 
exempla ; atque suspicare licet hac ex causa Theodectae gloriam non 
minimam promanasse. Cuius severioris Musae unum poetam inlus- 
travit Meinekius Moschionem, cum doceret eum ab omni pede tri- 
syllabo in senariis cavisse ; mediocris ingenii fetus at consimili 
subtilitatis amore commendati extat Rhesus, saeculo quarto exeunte 
haud dubie Athenis scripta.' 

It will be seen that Hermann and v. Wilamowitz substantially 
agree, except that while the latter assigns the Rhesus to the end of 
the fourth century, the former attributes it to an Alexandrine writer. 
The principal argument against the latter view is the number of the 
choral passages. We know that the Alexandrine writers so subor- 
dinated the chorus that Lycophron in his Cassandra dispensed with 
it altogether. In our play the chorus forms an essential part of the 
play, and the choral passages are marked by a simplicity and beauty 
which does not suggest Alexandria. 

A line of argument which has been wholly neglected in all special 
dissertations on the Rhesus, but has been touched on incidentally by 
writers on the grammar of Euripides, consists of deductions from 
syntactical peculiarities. Evidence of this kind seems especially 
valuable ; unfortunately, however, it is difficult to collect. Some 
of these writers have left the Rhesus out of consideration altogether 
as non-Euripidean, and in the other cases it is difficult to collect 
and classify the scattered references. Such material as I have been 
able to gather is given below. 

Tycho Mommsen, 1 in examining the use of uvv and of pera with 
the genitive in Euripides, finds the latter construction more frequent 
in Euripides than in the other tragedians. Of the Rhesus he says : 2 
' Der Rhesus hat von allem am wenigsten jxera. c. gen. und verrath 
sich auch dadurch als unecht.' He continues : ' Denn die Zeit der 
ersten Alexandriner werwarf diese Construction wieder fast voll- 
standig. Hiemach zu urtheilen konnte der Vf. des Rhesus mit 
Lykophron, Apollonius Rhodius, Kallimachus, Leonidas von Tarent 
gleichzeitig gewesen sein.' 

Harmsen 3 says : ' Multo vero rarius quam adiectivum invenitur 



1 Program des Stad. Gym. zu Frankfort a. M. 2 p. 5. 

3 De verborum collocatione apud Aesch. Soph. Eur. capita selecta, p. II. 
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genitivus post praepositionem collocatus. . . . Rhesus hoc in re 
longe recedit ab usu dicendi Euripideo in quo quidem inveniuntur 
octo huiusmodi exempla.' 1 Further on, speaking of anastrophe, he 
says : 2 ' Inter Euripidis singulas fabulas hac in re nullum fere dis- 
crimen est ; tantum id commemoratione dignum est, Rhesum 
fabulam multo minorem exemplorum numerum praebere, quam 
genuinas fabulas Euripidis. Sunt enim in Rheso tres loci (72, 397, 
930), genuinae fabulae vero singulae octo minimum exempla conti- 
nent ut Ale, vel novem ut Heracl., vel tredecim ut Cyclops, quam- 
quam multo brevior haec fabula est ceteris.' 

Tachan, 3 speaking of the use of the infinitive with final force, says : 
' Quam clarissime elucebit, id quod supra iam monui, exemplorum 
copiam eo maiorem fieri quo recentiore tempore scriptae sunt 
fabulae.' After stating the principle on which his infinitives are 
selected, 4 excluding such cases as the infinitive with oYSw/u and <j>o- 
jiovfixu, S«vos Ae'yetv, Kaipos d/coOcrai, etc., he gives a table, from which 
the following selections are interesting : — 





All cases. 


tra, prf. 


Participle. 


Infinitive. 


Alcestis, 1 162. 


13 


8 


2 


3 


Medea, 1419. 


21 


16 


3 


2 


Hippolytus, 1466. 


24 


19 


2 


3 


Electra, 1359. 


44 


26 


10 


8 


Here. 1428. 


41 


29 


6 


6 


Phoe. 1766. 


43 


2 5 


13 


5 


Orest. 1693. 


41 


34 


3 


4 


Rhesus, 996. 


25 


8 


9 


8 



1 ISO, 155, 203, 221, 471, 502, 598, 660. 2 p. 25. 

3 De enuntiationum finalium apud Eurip. rations atque usu, p. 72. 

4 ' Eos tantum commemorabo infinitivos qui re vera pro enuntiatione finali extant.' 
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Tietzel * shows no important variation in the Rhesus from the plays 
of Euripides. He accepts the Rhesus as written by Euripides, and 
assigns it to the years 445-442 B.C. 

Professor Goodwin, 2 speaking of the independent clause with ^ 
or ixrj ov expressing desire to avert an object of fear, notes that after 
Homer we find no examples of the independent clause either with 
/«J or with /lit) ov until Euripides, who has three cases of the former 
and one of the latter. 3 An example with /tij o£ occurs in the Rhesus. 4 
Cases of this kind are so rare that the coincidence in usage must be 
admitted to be striking. It is possible that the author of the Rhesus 
followed Homer directly, whom he has followed in other respects. 5 
It is perhaps more reasonable, however, to admit that he followed 
Euripides. 

Speaking of the use of irplv with the indicative in poetry, Professor 
Goodwin 6 notes in Aeschylus 7 one example, after a negative ; in 
Sophocles one, 8 after an affirmative ; in Euripides five, 9 all after 
affirmatives; while the Rhesus has two. 10 

This last coincidence is very striking, for unless our author is here 
influenced by Pindar, who has three cases, he is certainly following 
Euripides. Imitation of Pindar seems unlikely, since neither of the 
cases is in a lyric passage. 

From these illustrations it may be seen that this field is a promising 
one. The examples are not selected, but are all that I have been 
able to collect. It will be seen that three of the six give evidence 
against the view that Euripides wrote the play, two give equally strong 



1 De Conj. temporal, usu Euripideo. 

2 Greek Moods and Tenses, 264. 

3 Ale. 315, Orest. 776, H. F. 1399, Tro. 982, of which the last is with ixt] oi. 

4 115. 

6 Note the ' Horn. Reminiscenzen ' of Eysert (see p. 74 of this paper) S^xBai, 
(U^u/SXwica, etc. 

6 Moods and Tenses, 633. He classes the Rhesus in this note among the 
plays of Euripides, but from the language of the other note it would seem that 
it is rather for convenience than because he looks on the Rhesus as the work of 
Euripides. 

7 Pro. 479. 8 . T . 77S . 

9 And. 1145, I. A. 489, Med. 1173, Hec. 132, Ale. 182. In the second and 
third examples a negative is implied. 
10 294, 568. 
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evidence on the other side, while the other throws no light on the 
subject at all. Taken alone the last two examples are strong argu- 
ments for the view that Euripides was the author of our play. Taken 
in connection with the other evidence, they seem merely to show 
Euripidean influence. 

After this presentation of the evidence, it may be well to examine 
all the hypotheses and possibilities, and to see what conclusion can be 
reached. In the first place, was the play written by Aeschylus or in 
his time ? Is there any sign of the influence of Aeschylus ? To the 
latter question the answer must be in the affirmative. The number 
of unusual words, many of which seem to be suggested by Aeschylean 
words, the anapaestic beginning and the absence of a prologue, the 
close connexion of the chorus with the action of the play, the num- 
ber of words and expressions which may be traced to Aeschylus, 
make any other view unreasonable. 

That the play was actually written by Aeschylus has been main- 
tained by no one. That it was written in his time might be inferred 
from the language of Scaliger ' and Lachmann. 2 It will be shown 
below that so early a date seems impossible. 3 

Next we may ask the same questions about Sophocles. That the 
Rhesus was written by Sophocles was maintained, as has been said, 4 
by Gruppe ; that it shows imitation of Sophocles, by v. Wilamowitz. 5 
The answer to the former is the same as to the corresponding 
question about Aeschylus. The latter is a more difficult question. 
The comparison which v. Wilamowitz makes with the Pastores s 
does not seem convincing, and the argument which he derives from 
the metre 7 cannot be held to be conclusive evidence of imitation 
of Sophocles. On the other hand, the examination of the words 
and expressions which Hagenbach regards as Sophoclean, 8 taken 
in connection with the large number of words which do not occur 
in Sophocles at all, 9 seems to show that Christ's statement is hardly 



1 See p. 61. 2 De choricis systematis trag. graec, p. 116. 

3 Cf. also the remarks on ireKrauTal and on the metre pp. 83 and 91 above. 

4 See p. 62. 6 See p. 64. « See p. 67. 
7 See p. 91. 8 pp. 83 and 84. 

9 See p. 82, and Hagenb., De. J?. T., p. 30. It should be noted that a few of 
the words cited by Hagenbach are found in Sophocles; x a t i ^" r l> for instance, 
appears in his own list of Sophoclean words. 
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too strong. There are certainly no signs of direct imitation of 
Sophocles. 

Was Euripides the author of our play ? Are there signs of imita- 
tion of Euripides? To the latter question the answer must be in 
the affirmative. 

The answer to the former question is made easier by the fact that 
all those who now support that view admit that if Euripides wrote our 
play, it was his earliest work. Even they 1 acknowledge that there is 
a great difference between the Rhesus and the later plays of Eurip- 
ides. On this point Hermann's remark, 2 though not conclusive, is 
significant : ' Mutat profecto aliquid aetas, facitque saepe ut quis 
alius videtur vir factus quam adulescens fuit ; at non mutantur omnia, 
sed est etiam quod sibi constet, manentque eiusdem ingeni vestigia.' 

But there are more tangible proofs that the play could not have 
been written so early. The list of words and expressions given by 
Wecklein, 3 the fact that the action of the play demands four actors, 4 
and the evidence that the author of the Rhesus was acquainted with 
the later plays of Euripides, 5 seem very strong arguments. That the 
play was not the work of Euripides, though perhaps not necessarily 
that it was later than his time, is shown by other evidence. First, by 
the apparent lack of a prologue. 6 Hartung made so much of this as 
to say 7 : ' Aut Euripidem Rhesi auctorem esse negandum aut pro- 
oemio hanc fabulum instructam esse credendum.' Then he betrays 
himself into the hands of his adversaries by failing utterly to prove 
the former existence of a prologue by an examination of the frag- 
ments of the Nyctegersia of Accius. Next the arguments from the 
first three cases cited in the examination of the syntax 8 seem to be 
of some weight. And finally we can hardly believe that Aristophanes 
would have missed the opportunity of ridiculing a youthful effusion 
of Euripides. 

The idea of Dindorf, that the Rhesus was written for the fourth 
place in a tetralogy, which Bergk characterizes as ' ganz ungliicklick,' 
may readily be answered by aesthetic arguments, for it is evident that 
the Rhesus has not the slightest resemblance to the extant works of 



1 See Christ's remark, p. 203. 2 I.e., p. 274. 3 p. 82. 

4 This is generally admitted and seems certain. 6 See list X. 

6 See p. 71. ' Eur. Rest., p. 13. 8 p. 94 sq. 
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that kind. More conclusive is the argument from the metre, and 
perhaps Bergk's suggestion, that the conclusion of the Rhesus sug- 
gests that it was followed by another play, deserves consideration. 

Was the play the work of a servile imitator ? Reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the negative have already been given. 1 The 
Rhesus with its many departures in language and style from the 
normal Greek tragedy, and with its anapaestic beginning, may be 
the work of an imitator of Aeschylus, but hardly of a ' plumbeus imi- 
tator ' of Euripides and Sophocles. 

Was it then written by an Alexandrine, one of the famous Pleiad ? 
Aesthetic arguments against this view might be multiplied. Crutt- 
well says : 2 ' The drama could find no place at Alexandria. Only 
recondite legend and frigid declamation, almost unintelligible from 
the rare and obsolete words with which they were crowded, were sent 
forth under the name of plays.' This certainly does not apply to the 
Rhesus. 3 Moreover, all the evidence indicates that if our Rhesus was 
substituted for a play of the same name written by Euripides, the 
substitution must have taken place before the play reached Alexan- 
dria. 4 The argument from the position of the chorus 5 also deserves 
attention. 

After this consideration of the hypotheses, the following con- 
clusions may be reached. Our Rhesus is not the work of Eurip- 
ides. It was written by an Athenian who lived between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the time of Demosthenes, who made a 
well-meant but not wholly successful attempt to write a play of the 
old school, strict in its metrical structure, and avoiding the peculiar- 
ities of the school of Euripides. He naturally took Aeschylus as his 
model. Being familiar with the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, 
he consciously or unconsciously followed them somewhat, especially 
the latter, which probably set the fashion in his time. He had more 
poetic than dramatic ability. 



1 pp. 82, 84, 89, 90, 91. 2 Hist. Rom. Lit., p. 220. 

3 Especially since Eysert has pointed out that the Rhesus is not greatly ex- 
ceeded in its number of rare words by some of the plays of Euripides. 

4 See p. 61. 6 p. 92. 



